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The New Lady-in-Waiting Is a Chigo: Sexual 
Fluidity and Dual Transvestism in a 
Medieval Buddhist Acolyte Tale 


Sachi Schmidt-Hori 


1. An Introduction to Chigo imamairi 


A handful of tales were written in medieval Japan about chigo, Buddhist 
acolytes who acted as catamites in pederastic relationships with their 
master monks.! Among these, the Muromachi tale Chigo imamairi HENA 
7:220 (The new lady-in-waiting is a chigo) provides a particularly inter- 
esting view into the workings of gender and sexuality in medieval Japa- 
nese society.” Unlike other chigo monogatari (acolyte tales), the protag- 
onist of Chigo imamairi breaks the pattern of male-male relationships, 
falling in love with the teenage daughter of a high-ranking courtier. Fur- 
thermore, the chigo takes extreme measures to pursue this young lady 
and consummate their relationship by posing as a beautiful female at- 
tendant. Offering a unique perspective onto medieval Japan's tolerance 
of a range of human sexualities and sexual practices, Chigo imamairi is 
an edifying piece for the modern reader. 

In the following I provide an annotated translation of Chigo imamairi. 
To prepare readers for the text, I offer in the following sections an over- 
view of the literary genre of acolyte tales, situating it in the Japanese lit- 
erary tradition and underscoring the representative themes and plots. 
This is followed by a discussion of issues particular to Chigo imamairi, 
including its textual variants, plot, depiction of the characters— espe- 
cially from the aspect of gender and sexuality— and problems of transla- 
tion. 


1.1. The Initiation Ritual for the Chigo 


From medieval times through the early modern period, pederasty was a 
prevalent practice among clergy, noblemen, feudal lords, and wealthy 
merchants. Despite their vow of celibacy, high-ranking Buddhist 
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monks' sexual relationships with chigo were not clandestine, as evi- 
denced by the great corpus of extant love poems written by abbots and 
archbishops for their beloved chigo, some of which are compiled in im- 
perial waka anthologies.* 

These adolescent boys were far more than ordinary temple minions. 
To receive the title of chigo, a boy had to undergo a weeks-long initiation 
ritual called the chigo kanjo f WREE, through which he was reborn as a 
bodhisattva. This sacralization meant that sexual intercourse with a chigo 
provided the Buddhist master with virtues, rather than with disdain for 
breaking his vow of celibacy. We can today imagine how the chigo kanjo 
was conducted centuries ago from the minutely depicted illustration of 
the rite in the 20th-century short story “Chigo.” Written by the novelist 
and Tendai abbot Kon Toko 45526 (1898—1977), the description of the 
chigo kanjó is based on the Tendai school’s Kō chigo shogyo hiden 5h 
HAUS (Great esoteric Buddhist teachings on Chigo).? The one-and-a- 
half page narration of the initiation begins with the preliminary auster- 
ities that a boy named Hanawaka practices in seclusion seventeen days 
prior to the ritual. On the day of the initiation, Master Renshü chants the 
name of Kannon five hundred times, recites the Five Great Vows, and 
teaches various holy gestures and mantras to the chigo-to-be. Subse- 
quently, Hanawaka's appearance is transformed into that of a chigo, 
androgenized with blackened teeth, powdered face, and exquisite attire; 
thenceforth he is acknowledged to be the great merciful bodhisattva, 
Kannon.? Later that night, Master Ransü finalizes the holy rite by pen- 
etrating the new chigo in his chamber, and they pledge unconditional 
love that will last for two lifetimes.’ 

How is the chigo, the sacred boy and the object of pederasty, then, 
depicted in medieval prose fiction? In the next section, I discuss what 
constitutes and characterizes chigo monogatari as a part of medieval 
short prose fiction, commonly known as ofogi-zoshi WMT. 


1.2. Chigo monogatari: The Genre 


Acolyte tales are a sub-group of the literary genre ofogi-zoshi (AMT. 
The term otogi-zoshi originally comes from the proper noun Ofogi bunko 
HAMIMU (companion library), a set of twenty-three short narratives from 
the Kamakura and Muromachi periods compiled and published with il- 
lustrations during the Kyoho 24 era (1716—1736) by the Osaka pub- 
lisher Shibukawa Seiemon JINR AF. In the late 19th century, the 
term began to refer to the entire corpus of short prose fiction produced 
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during the medieval period. Alternative appellations for ofogi-zoshi are 
Muromachi jidai monogatari (Muromachi period tales) and chiisei sho- 
setsu (medieval novels).? 

In his Chisei shosetsu no kenkyü FEDRO (A study on medieval 
novels), Ichiko Teiji tt SX divides medieval narratives, which he 
calls shosetsu, into six categories: courtier novels, monk/religious nov- 
els, warrior novels, commoner novels, foreign country novels, and non- 
human novels (irui shosetsu #234/)\#1).? Within these six groups, chigo 
monogatari is included in the monk/religious novels, defined as “novels 
in which the protagonist is a chigo and the story takes place at a Buddhist 
temple," and “often pertaining to nanshoku H€ (male-male sexual- 
ity).”!° Ichiko’s definition of chigo monogatari, now over a half-century 
old, has been problematized in Margaret H. Childs's 1980 article for its 
uneven focus on the romantic relationships while neglecting the religious 
import." 

In more recent scholarship, Hamanaka Osamu f% (2002) points 
out that chigo monogatari in fact underwent stages in which different 
themes were present, from an inclination to being highly religious and 
less romantic to tending to be less religious and highly romantic.'* Two 
of the earliest extant works, Kozuke no Kimi shoshoku LESWA (The 
letter from Kozuke no Kimi; ca. late Kamakura period)” and Chigo Kan- 
non engi EREE KE (The Story of Kannon’s manifestation as a chigo; 
ca. late Kamakura period),'* connote strong religious messages, featuring 
chigo as avatars of bodhisattvas, who descended to the human world to 
bestow religious awakenings upon the young monks. Hamanaka (2002) 
states that they were “yet to be fully matured as love stories,” although 
an amorous relationship between the chigo and the monk is assumed in 
the plot.’° 

As the prime of chigo monogatari production appeared Aki no yo no 
nagamonogatari IKR: Wis (The long tale for an autumn night), a story 
acclaimed to be the “archetypical masterpiece" of all chigo monogatari.'® 
In this story, an aspiring Enryakuji monk, Keikai, falls in love with a 
chigo of Miidera (Onjóji) named Umewaka. Soon after pledging their 
unconditional love for each other, a tragic fate strikes the two. First, 
Umewaka is kidnapped by a goblin (tengu KJ), causing the priests of 
his home temple to wrongly accuse Keikai for the disappearance of their 
beloved chigo. As a result, a violent conflict breaks out between the two 
religious powerhouses, reducing Miidera to ashes." Although Umewaka 
manages to escape captivity, he winds up drowning himself out of excru- 
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ciating guilt for the sufferings he caused to his loved ones. In the end, the 
reader learns that, as in the cases of Kozuke no Kimi shoshoku and Chigo 
Kannon engi, Umewaka actually was a manifestation of Kannon, the bo- 
dhisattva of compassion, who was reborn in the form of a chigo to teach 
Keikai the impermanence of carnal passions and to bring him back to the 
true Way of Buddha. 

Interestingly, whether the chigo is a deity or human, he is often des- 
tined to encounter a tragic fate in the stories. In his study on ten acolyte 
tales, Paul S. Atkins (2008) identified numerous sufferings that the chigo 
endures: kidnapping (Aki no yo no nagamonogatari, Chigo imamairi), a 
false accusation (Hanamitsu 16252), cutting off of hair (Ashibiki % LO 
& [The mountain]), attempted or actual murder (Genmu monogatari $J 
ae [The tale of Genmu], Ashibiki), death (Toribeyama monogatari 
eh Us [The tale of Mount Toribe], Ben no soshi KIA [The tale of 
Ben], Chigo Kannon engi), and suicide (Aki no yo no nagamonogatari, 
Hanamitsu).'* 

Atkins’s study is groundbreaking in the attention it pays to the tragic 
circumstances in the stories, particularly the violence against the chigo. 
He aptly adopts René Girard’s scapegoat theory, first introduced in 
Violence and the Sacred (1977), and analyzes the construction of the 
chigo along with other literary figures as 

sacrificial figures or scapegoats. That is to say, they are specially selected as 

surrogate victims of socially sanctioned violence whose role is to deflect or 

absorb violence that would otherwise tear apart the community. Girard states 
that the purpose of sacrifices is “to restore harmony to the community, to re- 


inforce the social fabric,” suppressing various kinds of “internal violence” 
(1977, 8).'? 


As the creation of chigo monogatari continued, however, this tragic ten- 
dency, along with overt religious didacticism, began to fade away, and 
works of a more secular, romantic nature were composed. Chigo ima- 
mairi is one example of this later variety, and this particular tale offers us 
a novel way to understand the chigo tradition. 


1.3. Chigo imamairi: A Secular Tale of the Chigo 


Chigo imamairi dramatically differs from the rest of the acolyte tales in 
its relative lack of religiosity, happy ending, want of violence, and the 
hero’s heterosexuality. As the brief plot summary below illustrates, the 
pivot of Chigo imamairi primarily is the courtship of the chigo, suggest- 
ing its creation in the final stage of the genre. 
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One early spring day, a chigo of Enryakuji spies a beautiful young lady 
(Himegimi 424) at the residence of the Minister of the Center and falls in 
love with her at first sight.”” Lovesick, the chigo postpones his return to 
Mount Hiei, instead spending a few days at his former wet nurse's home in 
Uji. In order to help her young master, the wet nurse decides to dress the 
chigo in women's clothing and send him to the mansion as a new lady-in- 
waiting for Himegimi. 

Closely attending Himegimi, the chigo’s adoration for her intensifies day by 
day, which eventually leads him to confess his true identity and motive for 
coming to the mansion. Moved by his extraordinary passion, Himegimi gradu- 
ally comes to love him in return, and she soon finds herself pregnant. Already 
engaged to marry the crown prince, Himegimi is devastated; at the very least 
this indiscretion will mean the end of her father’s career. To make matters 
worse, the chigo is kidnapped by a band of goblins. In despair, Himegimi es- 
capes from her home and wanders about the mountains. There she meets a 
“nun goblin” (ama-tengu IERI), the mother of the chigo’s kidnappers. Soon 
afterwards, the young couple reunites when the nun goblin sacrifices her life 
to save them. 

At the house of the chigo’s wet nurse in Uji, Himegimi gives birth to a baby 
boy. Through the help of various people, the couple and their young son are 
now welcomed into the minister’s mansion. Following a splendid memorial 
service for the nun goblin, the chigo has a dream in which he envisions her 
attaining salvation. In the end, everyone in the family is blessed with happi- 
ness and everlasting prosperity. 


The secular nature of Chigo imamairi is observed in the lack of overtly 
pro-Buddhist messages (e.g., impermanence of this-worldly attachment, 
self-sacrifice of the chigo-deity) and the subtle mockery of the Enryakuji 
abbot. Although the abbot is portrayed as a caring guardian of the chigo, 
he also appears as a less-than-sagacious figure who gloats over the effect 
of his prayers upon the news of Himegimi's discovery, even though it is 
actually the nun goblin who has rescued Himegimi and the abbot's be- 
loved chigo. Furthermore, this non-religious quality of Chigo imamairi 
may point to lay authorship, and it seems very likely that the laity was 
the target audience. Lay authorship of Chigo imamairi would be a partic- 
ularly strong indication of tolerance and acceptance by the secular com- 
munity of such pederastic sexual practices among the clergy. 


1.4. Influence from Other Works 


Whereas the hero of Chigo imamairi as the victim of the kidnapping by 
goblins seems to be a direct influence from Aki no yo no nagamono- 
gatari, in terms of the general structure of the story, this acolyte tale in 
fact bears a closer resemblance to the structure of shügi mono i 
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(auspicious tales). Shügi mono is another sub-genre of otogi-zoshi, with 
the best-known examples including Bunsho soshi XET,” Issun boshi 
— HEB? and Monogusa Tard } O € 3ABB.? In these tales, the hero 
overcomes hardship, often with the help of a supernatural being, and at- 
tains wealth, happiness, and prosperity in the end. Also, the vagabond of 
Monogusa Taro and the hero of Chigo imamairi are similar in that they 
are both orphans whose noble genealogy is revealed in the end. 

Suzuki Hiromichi #775438 (1950), on the other hand, argues that the 
cross-dressing of the hero of Chigo imamairi indicates this work's sig- 
nificant influence from the famous late-Heian tale Torikaebaya mono- 
gatari & 0 2»^. (3738 (The changelings), the story of a brother and a 
sister whose genders were switched at a young age.” Although it is pos- 
sible that the author of Chigo imamairi was familiar with the plot of 
Torikaebaya, the cross-dressing of the chigo—a strategically used 
temporary disguise— appears fundamentally different from that of Hime- 
gimi in Torikaebaya, the son of an aristocratic family who lived his life 
as a woman. 

Rather, I would argue that the chigo's cross-dressing, intended to fabri- 
cate an encounter with his female love interest, bears a striking similarity 
to an anecdotal tale compiled in Kokon chomonja to *PBf& (1254). 
The tale is titled, *How a monk was enthralled by a nun with a pledge of 
lifelong celibacy, and earned her love after waiting on her as a woman," 
and may be summarized as follows. 


One day, a Buddhist monk sees a beautiful nun on a pilgrimage, and in- 
stantly falls in love with her. The monk goes to the convent and begs the nun 
to let him enter her service, claiming that he is a woman who has recently lost 
her husband and shaved her head. The nun accepts and greatly appreciates the 
diligent work he performs around the house. In their second year of living 
under one roof, they become close and start sharing a bed, although only as 
friends. In the first month of the following year, the new attendant-nun (ima- 
mairi no ama Fé") DJE) is told to keep the house in order while his mistress 
secludes herself in the Buddha Hall for the seven-day chanting of the nen- 
butsu for the New Year. After the seven-day service is completed, the monk 
decides to initiate sex with the nun and thereby release his frustrated love. 
After his initial penetration of her, the nun jumps up and rushes into the 
Buddha Hall. Devastated, the monk crouches by the corner pillar and listens 
while the nun repeatedly rings the bell. Contrary to the monk's expectations, 
however, the nun returns with an unusually cheerful expression and she re- 
sumes their lovemaking. Afterwards, he asks why she had rejected him the 
first time. She replies, “Oh, I just could not keep such a wonderful pleasure to 
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myself, so I went to the Buddha and rang the bell to share my bliss with 
him!” 22 


This story ends with the narrator's remark that the couple became hus- 
band and wife and lived a happy life together— much like the ending of 
Chigo imamairi. Another common feature of the two stories is that the 
heroes in both were able to pass as women because of their hairstyles: in 
the one case, through the similarity in hairstyles of monks and nuns, and 
in the other, those of chigo and ladies-in-waiting. Furthermore, the nar- 
rator of each tale curiously refers to the protagonist as imamairi (a new 
attendant). The most distinctive discrepancy between this short story and 
Chigo imamairi, on the other hand, is the degree of effort invested in the 
"transformation." While the monk in the Kokon chomonjü story simply 
passed as a nun without altering his appearance thanks to his naturally 
feminine face, the chigo’s makeover is more elaborate, and the narrator 
describes his exquisite charms in detail. 


1.5. The Hero's Fluid Sexuality and Dual Transvestism 


While the hero of Chigo imamairi is an idealized male protagonist in 
terms of elegance, abilities, and family lineage, he is also a character 
whose sexual orientation and gender shift widely. That is to say, he is en- 
gaged in a pederastic relationship with the abbot and later develops a 
heterosexual relationship with the young lady; and he performs dual 
transvestism by transforming from the already androgynized chigo to the 
stunning lady-in-waiting. 

Whereas pederasty is a stigmatized form of sexual relationship today, 
it is important to maintain a historico-cultural perspective on medieval 
Japan when considering chigo monogatari. For instance, the Buddhol- 
ogist Bernard Faure (1988) deems that the idealization of chigo in aco- 
lyte tales, which normalizes chigo-monk pederasty, “is not sufficient to 
redeem the massive child abuse" (278). Yet, the relationship between the 
chigo and the abbot depicted in Chigo imamairi appears to be anything 
but abusive. This is especially significant given the presumed lay author- 
ship of the piece, which indicates that the author was not obligated to 
idealize the chigo-monk love. For instance, when this tale's hero falls 
lovesick, he is able to request a temporary leave from his duties at the 
temple and travel to Uji alone. During his time there, he does not plot an 
escape from Mount Hiei. Furthermore, the chigo never deplores his life 
as a chigo to either his wet nurse or to Himegimi, his closest confidantes. 
Rather, he expresses his gratitude towards the abbot when he first has an 
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appointment with the Minister of the Center (i.e. his future father-in- 
law). In sum, the chigo never seems to be forced to participate in the 
male-male sexual relationship he has with the abbot, and there is never 
any indication that his infatuation with Himegimi is a contradiction. 

In addition to the chigo’s fluid sexuality, the spectrum of his socially 
perceived gender also ranges from “overly feminine" (in his guise as a 
beautiful lady-in-waiting), to “androgynous” (as a chigo), to “masculine” 
(as a nobleman and son-in-law of the powerful minister). Again, Chigo 
imamairi completely lacks any negative undertone towards the hero’s 
transvestism in either the narration or the other characters’ reactions to it. 
For instance, when the narrator praises the chigo after he transforms him- 
self into a dazzling lady-in-waiting, his description is no less lavish than 
the way the beauty of Himegimi is depicted at the beginning of the story: 


(description of the chigo) 

After the wet nurse dressed the chigo in a silk hakama, he looked exactly like 
an elegant, exquisite lady-in-waiting. Delighted, she escorted him to the min- 
ister's mansion in a carriage. Inside the mansion, the lamps were beautifully 
lit, and the ladies-in-waiting came out to see the new girl [the chigo], who 
appeared to be in her late teens. Her refined, fresh youthful beauty was ex- 
tremely appealing, and her hairstyle, eyebrows, and forehead, among other 
things, far surpassed their expectations. 

(description of Himegimi) 

The young lady seemed to be about fifteen or sixteen years of age. She leaned 
on an armrest, staring intently out at the blossoms. She was extraordinarily 
graceful, and her resplendent eyes and forehead were beyond description. 
When for some reason she flashed a smile, he felt as if his heart was filled 
with her loveliness, and her fragile shoulders were extremely beautiful as 
well. 


Also, when the chigo reveals his identity to Himegimi for the first 
time, she is certainly stunned by the turn of events, but she never rejects 
the chigo for being “aberrant” or “perverted.” Rather, she is moved by 
the magnitude of his admiration for her, and she eventually develops an 
intensely romantic relationship with this young man while he maintains 
his perfectly feminine guise. 

Cases in which a male temporarily changes his appearance to that of a 
beautiful woman as a strategy to conceal his identity can also be ob- 
served in Nihon shoki HS (The chronicles of Japan)?? as well as 
Heiji monogatari FAYRE (The tale of Heiji),”” both of which are pre- 
sented as historical events. Such favorable treatment of transvestism (the 
chigo, Prince Yamato Takeru, and Emperor Nijo) appears to be deeply 
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related to the aesthetics of noblemen in pre-modern Japan and challenges 
modern notions of gender distinction. Represented by pale skin, a youth- 
ful face, and fragile physique, ideal male beauty in pre-modern Japan 
may strike one as “feminine” when measured against 21st-century West- 
ern standards. Literary and historical figures well-known for their “fem- 
inine" beauty include Hikaru Genji, who his fellow playboys wish were a 
woman in the famous scene known as “Critique on a Rainy Night."?* 
Taira no Atsumori, whose youthful beauty enhanced by light makeup 
and blackened teeth almost makes the enemy Kumagai Naozane spare 
his life on the battlefield,” and Minamoto no Yoshitsune, whose appear- 
ance as a chigo has been equated with that of Yang Guifei as well as 
Consort Li of Emperor Wu, are two other examples.?? Interestingly, all of 
these three heroes are also counted among Japan's traditional icons of 
male-male sexuality.*' In each case, a beautiful man dressed as a woman 
possessed an enhanced attractiveness and beauty and, rather than being 
perceived as strange or comical, appealed to the readers of the time. 


1.6. Positive Female Characters 


One last attribute of Chigo imamairi that is worth addressing is the favor- 
able depiction of female characters. Compared to other chigo monoga- 
tari, in which women are either non-existent or reduced to a negative 
stereotypical role, such as the evil stepmothers in Ashibiki and Hana- 
mitsu,” the women in this story are presented with noble, positive qual- 
ities. The heroine, Himegimi, for instance, is not a mere prize whom the 
hero “earns” as a result of some righteous deeds as do Issun boshi and 
Lazy Taro in their respective stories. After the disappearance of her 
lover, the pregnant Himegimi wanders in the mountains until her feet 
bleed. For a young lady who had *always been waited upon with an un- 
precedented kind of care and respect," this is an extraordinary hardship. 
The story then begins to develop a sense of catharsis when Himegimi 
faces the nun goblin and asks for a night's shelter. The next day, when 
the wicked goblins return to their dwelling, Himegimi remains strong 
and quietly observes the situation from inside the closet, while her lover 
is helpless and unconscious. Similar contrasts between a positively de- 
scribed female character and her less-than-positively depicted male coun- 
terpart are observed elsewhere in the story: (1) the hopelessly lovesick 
chigo and the wise, proactive wet nurse; (2) the gracious nun goblin and 
her malicious sons, who eventually kill their own mother; and (3) the nun 
goblin who gives up her life to save the pair and the abbot who attributes 
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the resolution to his holy powers. Such an unusually favorable depiction 
of female characters leads to the consideration that perhaps the author of 
Chigo imamairi was a woman. 


1.7. The Texts 


My translation is based on two typeset texts. The first, included in Muro- 
machi jidai monogatari taisei ZITA (MJMT), volume 9, is 
based on a three-volume set Edo copy of Narae-hon ik, books 
with bright colored illustrations called Narae.?? Unlike the picture scroll 
version, the Narae-hon is entitled Chigo ima. The second is compiled in 
Ichiko Teiji's (1947) Mikan chüsei shosetsu XT rit NE (MCS), vol- 
ume 1, probably based on the same or a very similar Narae-hon as 
MJMT’s, although Ichiko does not mention the source." In both texts, 
punctuation is added— a feature not found in pre-modern Japanese. 

In the process of translation, I first parsed MJMT’s version, and when- 
ever a potential problem arose, mostly in punctuation, I compared both 
texts. I noted all the punctuation errors I was able to identify. For exam- 
ple, as explained in note 42, “chi-no-hito yori, anjite" in MJMT should 
be “chi-no-hito yori-anjite,” as in MCS, without the comma. The phrase 
means "The wet nurse got together with others and they plotted some- 
thing . . ." I also detected a few possible corruptions in the picture 
scroll's text (see notes 43 and 47). 

Also, there are approximately two dozen poetic allusions as well as a 
few references to The Tale of Genji that I was able to identify in the text. 
All of these are annotated in the endnotes. For identifying the source po- 
ems, I found the on-line Waka Database, generously offered by the Inter- 


national Research Center for Japanese Studies, immensely helpful." 


1.8. Conclusion 


Atypical within the genre of acolyte tales, Chigo imamairi has thus far 
never attracted serious scholarly attention. Nevertheless, this tale pro- 
vides us a new window into the medieval Japanese minds in regards to 
gender and sexuality, due to its distinctiveness. Unlike other better- 
known acolyte tales that are attributed to monks, my textual analyses in- 
dicate Chigo imamairi's lay and perhaps female authorship. If this is the 
case, the endorsement of man-boy relationships, secular or religious, 
would not have been the author's vested interest. Yet, the tale treats the 
relationship between the hero and his master as: (1) normal and amica- 
ble, and (2) something that has little to do with the chigo’s homosexual- 
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ity, which provides compelling evidence that monk-chigo love and non- 
categorical sexual orientation were accepted in medieval Japanese soci- 
ety. In addition, the dual transvestism of the chigo is used to enhance the 
hero's beauty, rather than as a device for mockery or criticism of gender 
fluidity. 


2. A Translation of Chigo Imamairi 


Chigo ima, Volume One 


Perhaps this is an event of recent years. There was a person who was 
holding simultaneously the positions of Minister of the Center and Gen- 
eral of the Left. He did not have many children; rather, he had one son 
who had the title of lesser general and was unusually attractive. He also 
had a daughter whose beauty was utterly out of this world. Both the 
emperor and the crown prince wished to marry her. However, since the 
emperor's age was not suitable, her parents decided that she should 
marry the crown prince. So, the people at the minister's mansion waited 
on her with an unprecedented kind of care and respect. Not only was the 
lady's beauty superb, but she excelled in everything she learned as no 
one else ever had. Therefore, the minister was very protective of his 
daughter. 

From the tenth of the second month or so, Himegimi started to feel 
terribly sick. At first, people thought the illness would last only a short 
while but, as days went by, she felt worse and worse. Although countless 
prayers were offered and skillful monks conducted rituals, there was no 
effect. It began to appear as though all means to save Himegimi had been 
exhausted, so her mother cried frantically. It just so happened, however, 
that the abbot of Mount Hiei had a great reputation as a man of holy 
powers. The minister thought that this abbot might be able to cure his 
daughter, and he sent his son to escort the abbot to the capital. The holy 
man descended from the mountain and conducted a purification ritual for 
Himegimi. Thanks to his prayers, she improved and was soon well 
enough to watch others playing musical instruments. Seeing this, the 
minister was overjoyed. 

The seventh day of the third month had already passed, and the abbot 
was preparing to head back to the mountain. But the minister and his 
wife pleaded with him to stay longer, saying that the disease might not be 
completely cured and they were afraid of a relapse. Therefore, on the 
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seventeenth day of the month, he was still at the mansion. This abbot had 
a chigo, who always accompanied him everywhere, and he had come 
along with his master this time, as well. After the twentieth day of the 
month, the chigo strolled around the courtyard of the mansion, gazing at 
the cherry blossoms in full bloom and enjoying the quaint view of the 
pond. He came across a couple of women who were waiting on the min- 
ister's daughter. The young lady was leaning against the balustrade of the 
veranda, admiring the blossoms. Surprised, he hid under the flowery 
branches. Unaware of the presence of the chigo, the ladies-in-waiting 
said, *Let's raise this curtain higher and show our young mistress how 
the petals flutter in the twilight." Since they were about to raise the cur- 
tain, he became a little nervous, and hid in a more shadowy spot and 
watched with some trepidation. 


The lady seemed to be about fifteen or sixteen years of age. She leaned 
on an armrest, intently staring out at the blossoms. She was extraordinar- 
ily graceful, and her resplendent eyes and forehead were beyond de- 
scription. When for some reason she flashed a smile, he felt as if his heart 
was filled with her loveliness, and her fragile shoulders were extremely 
beautiful as well. Although the chigo was delighted to have seen all this, 
he still felt somewhat uneasy not knowing when he would be able to see 
her face again. The sun had set, and the ladies-in-waiting said, “We must 
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close the lattice shutters." After everyone went back inside, it was pain- 
ful for the chigo to leave the spot. 

Now that Himegimi had completely recovered, the abbot returned to 
Mount Hiei. However, the chigo, having fallen ill, decided to recuperate 
at his wet nurse's house in Uji for the time being.*° The chigo, engrossed 
in deep thought, was oblivious of his surroundings, and remained listless. 
Mount Hiei constantly sent people to the wet nurse's home in sympathy, 
and the doctor made much ado, saying this and that. Because nothing 
seemed to have an effect, the abbot was dismayed, and conducted a puri- 
fication ritual, thinking it might be a case of spirit possession.?" Never- 
theless, the monks' chanting mantras annoyed the chigo, and he thought 
to himself, *I wish I could just quietly focus on my thoughts." He then 
left his bed and let the monks know that he was no longer ill and they 
were not needed. Even after this, however, he still felt disheartened for 
no particular reason. The chigo stayed up all night and remained in bed 
during the day. The wet nurse thought, “I doubt that he has any kind of 
illness. It must be that he is troubled by something," and she picked up 
the sheets of paper on which he had scribbled when he was feeling 
slightly better. On one the chigo had written, “The only one I long for is 
she whom I vaguely saw in the mist," over and over again, while another 
read, “1 scribble words for pastime, and my brush is caught upon the 
words I miss you," ?* and “Because I do not tell you how I feel, my heart 
is often unhinged like bristling reeds.”*? The wet nurse thought, “As I 
suspected, he must be yearning for someone,” and she approached him 
and complained resentfully. She said, “Your feeling like this is not ordi- 
nary. I don’t know what kind of worries you may have, but no matter 
what they may be, you must let me assist you in some way. People say 
that it’s seriously sinful to die without sharing one's concerns." The 
chigo felt ashamed, thinking, "Just as I feared, my lovesickness has be- 
come so obvious that now people ask me about it,”*° so he said, “Why 
would I have any worries?" For him, it was shameful that others knew of 
the tears that he himself was unaware of. Even though he didn't know 
what to say, the destination of the smoke from his secret love was sin- 
ful.^' At long last, he began to confide in her about how he had been feel- 
ing since he first fell in love on that flowery evening. As the chigo de- 
scribed how special the young lady was and how her delicacy made his 
heart completely restless, the wet nurse thought, “No wonder he was act- 
ing like that." 

The wet nurse got together with others and they plotted something. 
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She took out an unusually gorgeous lacquer box, which was a tribute to 
the chigo's master abbot from a son of a noble family who had taken 
holy vows under his guidance. Next, the wet nurse, accompanying a ser- 
vant girl who was carrying the lacquer box, traveled to the minister's 
mansion.^? At the quarters of the ladies-in-waiting, she had the girl ask, 
“Have you ordered a lacquer box?" whereupon the people called these 
two in. Because the lacquer box was beautiful like no others, a lady-in- 
waiting took it to her mistress's [the wife of the minister] chamber and 
showed it to her. The box indeed looked more tasteful than any of those 
created for Himegimi's upcoming wedding, and so the people believed 
someone must have ordered it, and treated the wet nurse and the girl ser- 
vant with care and respect. In the meantime, when the wet nurse looked 
inside the chamber for the ladies-in-waiting, she saw a nice-looking girl. 
The wet nurse covered her face with her sleeve and started wailing fran- 
tically. People asked why. She answered, “It’s so painful to even talk 
about this, but I just lost my only daughter. As I was mourning the loss, I 
also prayed to all the deities, saying, “As a running stream will never re- 
turn to the headwaters, she will not come back. I have accepted this, but 
please at least let me see someone who resembles her.” This young lady 
looks just like my daughter, and I cannot help longing for her. Nor canI 
stop crying, because she reminds me of my daughter's face in the mist of 
my tears." She wailed so hard that she could not finish her words, and 
everyone there was moved to tears. Then, a lady-in-waiting asked the 
wet nurse about the fee for the lacquer box, to which she responded, 
*Alas, I had a chance to see the lady who looks just like my beloved 
daughter all because of this lacquer box. So, I will just leave this here. If 
I can come to see that young lady every once in awhile, that would be 
more than enough." After the wet nurse heard which chamber the girl re- 
sided in, she left the box with the people there, and headed back home. 

A few days later, the wet nurse came back to the mansion with some 
musk“ and other kinds of incense for the young people there, which de- 
lighted them very much indeed, and soon the women all became close 
friends. Some ladies-in-waiting said, “We feel sorry for not paying for 
your lacquer box," and they gave the wet nurse many valuable things. 
While exchanging gifts, they became even closer, and the wet nurse be- 
came a frequent visitor at the mansion. One day, the wet nurse saw a 
number of ladies-in-waiting coming and going out of the quarters in 
haste. Therefore, she said to her friends, “I imagine how wonderful it 
would be, if I could see my own young mistress waiting upon the min- 
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ister's family." They replied, *Because of the upcoming wedding, our 
master is recruiting many people. I will talk to him." One of the ladies- 
in-waiting went to inquire of the minister about this matter. When she 
came back, she told the wet nurse that he would be interested in meeting 
the owner of the lacquer box. Thrilled, the wet nurse hurried home and 
said to the chigo, “Please find a way to get over your melancholy, dress 
yourself like a lady-in-waiting, and go to the minister's mansion." At 
first, the chigo was horrified by the wet nurse's outrageous idea. Never- 
theless, he knew that acquiescence in this plot would let him live in the 
same premises as his beloved lady. Perhaps the clouds over Mount Ta- 
kama might have been anticipating a change.” Because the wet nurse re- 
peatedly encouraged him, his secret heart finally surrendered and gave in 
to his love for the lady. 

After the wet nurse dressed the chigo in a silk hakama, he looked ex- 
actly like an elegant, exquisite lady-in-waiting. Delighted, she escorted 
him to the minister's mansion in a carriage. Inside the mansion, the 
lamps were beautifully lit, and the ladies-in-waiting came out to see the 
new girl, who appeared to be in her late teens. Her refined, fresh youthful 
beauty was extremely appealing, and her hairstyle, eyebrows, and fore- 
head, among other things, far surpassed their expectations. When the 
young women stared at him closely and murmured, the wet nurse became 
very anxious. However, as usual, she eloquently dealt with the situation. 
When one lady-in-waiting asked what kind of skills he had, the chigo 
replied, “When my parents were still alive, I learned the biwa,*° but after 
they were gone, I stopped playing." Just like this, the chigo was hired on 
that night. As he heard the sound of Himegimi's koto coming from her 
chamber,*’ his longing heart was placated so much more so than when he 
had been thinking of her from a distance. Nevertheless, the fear of being 
caught constantly haunted him. | 


ZO B DOOZUOEU2:£ OFS ISHN 0233 2^ 77 


koto no ne ni Being enchanted 

kokoro hikarete by the sound of your koto 
koshi kado mo I am standing at the gate 

uki wa hanarenu where my sad tears float away 
waga namida kana and yet come back to me 


On a brightly moonlit night, people were asking Himegimi to play the 
koto. Since the minister wished to let his daughter hear the new girl's 
biwa, the people brought the chigo over. Although his physique was 
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slender and a little childlike, his supreme charm and elegant beauty made 
Himegimi think, *No wonder everyone praises her." When she suggested 
the chigo should play the biwa, he refused saying, “1 used to play a little 
bit, but due to my chronic illness, I have abandoned my biwa.” Yet, be- 
cause Himegimi insisted, he felt uneasy. When he finally played Shufu- 
raku^ in the banshiki mode,” however, the sounds that his plectrum pro- 
duced and his hand motions were exceptionally refined. The minister was 
pleasantly surprised by the chigo’s performance, and, because he played 
even better than established biwa masters, the minister applauded him 
enthusiastically, saying he had never heard of such a thing.” 

It was a little past the tenth day of the month, so the moon was clear, 
the insects were faintly chirping, and breezes were blowing over the bush 
clover, which let the chigo deeply appreciate the poem, “What color of 
autumn wind blows . . ."?! This time of the year would even bring melan- 
cholia to the heart of one free of any worries, let alone someone like the 
chigo. He kept on thinking, if the wet nurse had been unaware of his 
secret infatuation for Himegimi, he would not have clung to his worth- 
less dewdrop of a life. In the meantime, the sight of the screens sepa- 
rating the chigo and Himegimi in the empty room made him even more 
restless. However, for a moment, he was able to forget about his sorrow, 
perhaps because he felt the moon watching him, so he composed the fol- 
lowing poem: 


ADAPBICAAZSCAAANMBEDOEDHAZICDIITH 


tsuki nomi ya Up in the sky 

sora ni shiruran the moon is the only one 
hito shirenu who knows my sorrow 
namida no hima no even when my secret tears 
aru ni tsukete mo stop flowing for a moment 


The people urged the chigo to play more music. As he played exotic 
songs unfamiliar to their ears, the night became more and more tranquil 
and exquisite, wherein people felt as if they were on the banks of the 
ancient Yangtze River.°* Enthralled by the marvelous biwa music, Hi- 
megimi asked the chigo whether she could meet him. When the chigo 
pushed the screens aside and laid his eyes on Himegimi, those cherry 
blossoms lit in twilight were still nothing compared to her splendor. 


Chigo ima, Volume Two 
From that evening on, the chigo personally attended Himegimi. Whether 
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he waited on her face-to-face in the daylight or he gazed at her from a 
distance, he was unable to calm his heart. As he searched for his way out, 
he might have entered the Forest of Sorrow.” His heart must have been 
extremely lonely. Meanwhile, the chigo pleased his new master by as- 
siduously teaching his daughter the biwa. Although it was merely a play- 
ing of music—and fleeting at best—the minister found this new lady-in- 
waiting exceptional. While the chigo served Himegimi without leaving 
her sight at all, she gradually opened herself up to him, and they played 
music together endlessly. Nevertheless, he felt a wrench whenever this 
question appeared in his mind: “On what occasion should I reveal the 
secret love that burns in the kiln?”?? The chigo then thought, “Although 
she completely trusts me, if the sign of my secretly smoldering love were 
ever to transpire, she would certainly turn her back on me." Moreover, 
Himegimi's wedding to the crown prince was approaching, and the 
chigo's heart was in excruciating pain from his wish to forget about the 
magnificent lady. 

One night, there were only a few ladies-in-waiting attending Hime- 
gimi, and the chigo found himself alone by her side. He tearfully con- 
fessed his longing for her: “Ever since that evening of cherry blossoms, 
the only place to smolder— other than Muro no Yashima—has been my 
heart."^ His confession continued until the branches of the silent pine 
tree growing on the rock drooped.^? Now that the chigo had so greatly 
stunned and terrified Himegimi, what could he tell her next? Once the 
chigo had revealed his identity to her, he did not hesitate to repeat what 
was uppermost in his mind night after night. Although Himegimi initially 
found his keen courting unwelcome, after so many nights, she came to 
understand the depth of his affection. Now her worries turned to being 
caught with him, and she blushed constantly at the thought. As for the 
new lady-in-waiting [the chigo], he should now have been enjoying 
peace of mind, but instead he was terrified at the situation as well. De- 
spite this, his love did not appear to fade one bit. Himegimi was fright- 
ened every time she and the chigo made love, but he never left her side 
and tended to her loyally. Now that her other attendants were busily oc- 
cupied elsewhere on the premises, the couple spent day and night to- 
gether in bed. Once when Himegimi's mother walked in on one of the 
couple's intimate moments, she expressed her happiness at how wonder- 
ful the chigo's companionship was with her daughter. Rather comical, in- 
deed. 

Thus many days passed by, and Himegimi began to feel sick again. 
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Her father suspected spirit possession, and had monks conduct a purifi- 
cation ceremony. Because she was also missing that which should have 
come during the past two or three months, perhaps the new lady-in- 
waiting had an idea. When he told Himegimi what this might mean, she 
was devastated and sobbed endlessly. 

In Uji, the abbot of Mount Hiei had been sending the wet nurse mes- 
sages saying that had the chigo’s illness been cured, he should return. At 
first, she concocted reasons not to send the chigo back, but now the abbot 
started to complain. “There was a solemn ceremony with numerous 
guests on Mount Hiei, but the absence of our young master?! was disap- 
pointing," an envoy said. Because the wet nurse was able to find no more 
room for fabricating another excuse, she visited the minister's mansion 
to give her master the news. Since the chigo was distressed about leaving 
Himegimi alone, he promised her that he would only be gone for four or 
five days, and explained, “They harshly blamed my wet nurse for my ab- 
sence, and if I don't return soon, they will hold a grudge against us for- 
ever." Considering her changing body that she would soon be unable to 
hide, Himegimi did not know who could solace her troubled heart after 
the chigo left. She repeatedly asked herself, *If my heart asked, how 
should I answer?"?* When the chigo prepared to leave, while Himegimi 
was crying uncontrollably, he felt as if his soul were entirely caught in- 
side her tear-drenched sleeves. Despite the sorrow, he could no longer 
put off the farewell, so he told her he would leave at the break of dawn. 
Just then, the chigo sensed something was not right as a flock of birds 
gathered and soared over them.” 


(the chigo) 
60t6o0bintioiió-tólobnosxve»isnm$50^m 
karisome no Although I think this is a 

wakare to katsu wa temporary parting 
omoedomo on the one hand, 
kono akatsuki ya will this be the last dawn 


kagiri naruran we will spend together? 
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(Himegimi) 
PNDZCAWODEL SAD) ZODOHMNEKI SONGS 
kaerikon Since I don’t know 
inochi shiraneba if my life will last 
karisome no until the day you return 
wakare to dani mo I don’t think of this 
ware wa omowazu as merely a temporary parting 


While the chigo was unable to leave and was still hesitating, a child at- 
tendant came from the chamber and prodded him to hurry. There was no 
way to escape this situation, so even though he felt like the resentful 
widow crow,” his tearful soul began to prepare for the moment. 


(The chigo) 
SMBWEMDODPHNMLERLEAKNICTRHReE KR DHMH PONE SSSA 
kinuginu no Though we share the same tears 

wakare wa onaji while saying good-bye 
namida nite after our night together, 
nao taga sode ga whose sleeve will soak up 
nuremasaruran more tears, yours or mine? 
(Himegimi) 
KPETOR KC OSHSSLEZARIINI Azz obn 
taga sode no My sleeve soaked tears 
tagui mo araji like no one else’s 
namidagawa and turned into a river 
ukina o nagasu at this morning parting 
kesa no wakare ni?! that will become the subject of gossip 


Distressed, the chigo changed back to his usual attire at the wet nurse's 
home, and ascended Mount Hiei on a palanquin. On the way, he pain- 
fully remembered Himegimi's face as she worried about becoming the 
subject of people's gossip. He thought that even a parting by death would 
have been better than this. 

Back at Mount Hiei, the abbot and everyone else were overjoyed at the 
return of their chigo, and they held a sumptuous banquet to welcome 
him. The chigo was constantly picturing Himegimi, who was terrified 
about the secret that would be disclosed in no time. He wished at least 
that the seeds of forget-me-not flowers might let him forget his sadness, 
but his mind was too preoccupied. 
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yume ni soi Your face follows me 
utsutsu ni miyuru in my dreams and 
omokage no in reality; 

semete wasururu I do not forget it 

toki no ma mo nashi for even an instant 


Thus four or five days passed, and the chigo was as usual whispering 
to himself as he was viewing the mountains, “In the evening that I be- 
came lost in clusters of clouds, you must have forgotten about me at 
once.”® It was when he stepped forward to reach for a beautifully tinted 
falling maple leaf that some frightening yamabushi™ emerged from no- 
where. “Please come with us,” they said, snatching the chigo, and soared 
up high into the sky, disappearing between the clouds. The monks called 
out, “On any occasion, it’s ill-omened to stay out alone, so please come 
inside,” but the chigo was nowhere to be found. The monks and the ab- 
bot in a panic made much ado, searching everywhere on Mount Hiei for 
the chigo. They concluded it must have been the work of goblins, which 
was such a disreputable matter for them. The marvelous work of Buddha 
was yet to be witnessed, and the newly constructed altar and serious 
prayers showed no effect. Meanwhile, days passed and rumors of the 
chigo’s disappearance spread to the capital, and people regarded it as a 
grave matter. The people at the minister’s mansion also heard the news. 
Although they did not think much of it, Himegimi was certain that the 
missing chigo was her lover. How could she have felt indifferent? 


LOWUSIKLISELMEALNTOONOISBDEKDHNEe® 


shinobazu wa If our affair had not been a secret 
towamashi mono o I would have asked 

hito shirezu without anyone noticing 

wakare no uchi no which way you have gone this time 
mata wakareji o after our farewell 


Now that the chigo was gone, she thought this parting was an infinite 
nightmare, and frantically lamented not knowing what to do.® Days 
passed, and her belly started to show, so she remained in bed lying down 
at all times. In despair, she wished to become the sediment at the bottom 
of the pond, but she feared becoming the subject of gossip even after her 
death. Whenever she imagined herself soon to be abandoned by the 
world like a buried tree,” all she could do was suffer from the pain, 
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caused by the only transgression she had committed, which she would 
never be able to escape. As for the crown prince, he was also alarmed by 
the illness of his fiancée, and her father was extremely disappointed to 
hear of his highness's wish to postpone the wedding. 

The young lady had been looking for a chance to escape. One night, 
when her attendants nearby were in a deep sleep, she decided the time 
was right. She quietly sat up, and pushed the door open. Outside, the 
dawn moon was still partially visible, and this was the view of the sky 
that her distant lover must have yearned for. The freezing wind was fero- 
ciously blowing the clouds, obliterating the breaks between them through 
which the rumor could have evaporated.?* The wind turned into an in- 
sensible noisy storm. Even if the weather outside had not been this way, 
it was a time of deepest sorrow for her. She probably thought her life 
would end soon, and it was natural that she could not have peace in her 
heart. Now that the birds were faintly chirping, she wished to entrust 
with the rooster a message of peace, for she was so heartbroken for her 
parents, who would deeply suffer from the loss of their child. 


BLYSMARKILKBSISTKS5ENDEPDI>AZDPALPRLS 


oshikaranu I am not clinging to 

mi o ba omowazu my unworthy life’ 

tarachine no what saddens me is the darkness 
oya no kokoro no my death will bring to 

yami zo kanashiki the hearts of my parents 


She sneaked out of the mansion with only a thin silk robe to lightly 
cover her face. Never having been in a situation like this, she did not 
even know which direction to go, nor did she know where she could find 
a river, so she just stood there, at a loss.”” Just then a couple of wood- 
cutters were walking towards the mountain. She discreetly headed in the 
same direction with them as her temporary guides. Because it was a steep 
Slope, she was not sure how to get around, and there were no broken 
branch tips to indicate the way. Her feet turned crimson, covered with 
her own blood. She felt as if she were traveling in a dream. Now the 
mountain men headed off in a different direction; she had lost her last 
fleeting tie to this world. Without anyone to ask the way, she let her feet 
guide her on the dim, narrow road. Each of the thin, trailing clouds scat- 
tered into different directions on its own, and the sun had begun to rise, 
just like a scene on Mount Keiro."? She was afraid to be seen, so she de- 
cided to hide behind the base of a tree trunk. Blasts of wind violently 
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shook the oak tree and the leaves made eerie noises, for which she must 
have complained to the tree gods." The only sign of people was the 
sound of axes some lowly folk were using to cut small branches. This 
sound further stirred her emotions. 


"GUOELZIb5OoTARàb5LEACL^ASQECÓBOoRLE»PA? 


nagekikoru The mountain road 
yamaji no sue wa of sorrow 

ato taete came to an end 

kokoro kudakuru as the sound of the axes 
ono no oto kana broke my heart 


She did not know where to end her life, so she climbed countless 
cloudy hills, wandering about the same mountain paths without knowing 
her destiny. Alas, she was hoping that some tree spirit would possess her 
and take her life away. She was hoping she might come upon some water 
to plunge into, but none was deep enough to serve her purpose." After 
she had wandered about in the deep mountains all day long, it started to 
become darker everywhere, and the fierce gusts blowing against the bam- 
boo grass were brutal. As someone who had disobeyed the world and en- 
tered the mountain roads like this, she wished for something to cleave a 
path through the darkness into the realm of the dead." 

The sun was now completely set. Although Himegimi no longer had 
any attachment to this world, it still horrified her. Then, there was a dim 
light towards the valley. If it had been summer, she would have assumed 
it was a firefly's light. Albeit feeling uneasy, she decided to head towards 
the light, for it could also be someone's dwelling. 


450-0 SIEDIDESAOTTEIC> 1022560572505 


michinobe no If I am not to disappear 
kusaba no tsuyu to like a dewdrop clinging 

kie mo sede to the grass by the wayside, 
nani ni kakareru what is it that my fragile life 
inochi naruran is hanging onto now? 


As the dews on the grass and the teardrops in Himegimi's eyes were 
about to evaporate, she came down to a dwelling only to find it a tem- 
porary brushwood hermitage. When she knocked on the door, a husky, 
frightening voice called, “Who is it?" Himegimi answered, “Please shel- 
ter me here for a while." Out came a goblin wearing a purple cap, stand- 
ing as tall as the eaves, with a bird-like beak that was emitting flames. 
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She said to the young lady, “Who are you to wind up in a place like this? 
This is a place no human should come. Please leave now." Yet, when Hi- 
megimi begged her to let her stay just for one night, explaining how dark 
and eerie it was outside, the nun told her to come in. 


PtpkAlLD> RS °OPYVDLHWVE AMDE Dž LMU”? 


kaze wataru I should have thought of 

shino no ozasa no the mountain road 

kari no yo o where I would abhor this ephemeral world 
itou yamaji wa resembling the windy field of 
omowamashikaba bamboo grass 


Inside the hermitage, Himegimi saw rows of flesh on skewers stuck in 
the hearth. “I must have come to a house of ogres,” she thought in great 
horror. The nun goblin said, “I am one who has acquired mind-reading 
powers, so I already know what your thoughts are. The one whom you 
are thinking of will be here shortly. My children are formidable and lack 
any sense of elegance, so while they are here, you must not be seen." 
Please go inside this closet and watch us through the crack,” and she put 
Himegimi into a large closet. 

Eventually the day dawned. And just as it did, rain suddenly began to 
pour, and stormy winds shook the treetops, making ghastly noises. 
Words cannot describe the terror Himegimi was experiencing. The only 
thing she managed to do was to pray to the gracious Kannon. She kept 
chanting the holy name of this bodhisattva while in a state of panic. 
Then, an evil-looking yamabushi, whose white hair could have been mis- 
taken for snow, caught her eyes. He took a human out of his wings—it 
was none other than her beloved chigo. Mysteriously, her eyes were 
blinded by a flash. When she opened her eyes again, there were countless 
horrendous creatures of various forms, sitting around and drinking sake. 
Perhaps the chigo was in a trance, as he appeared to be oblivious to his 
own whereabouts. What the nun goblin said to her sons was, “That 
young human looks exhausted, so why not entrust me with caring for 
him? If you travel around with him, you might mistakenly hurt him.” The 
yamabushi replied, “Because the abbot is frantically praying for his re- 
turn, be sure to keep him beside you at all times.” From inside the closet, 
Himegimi peeked at the goblins devouring slabs of some kind of flesh. 
Her blood froze at the sight. 
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Chigo ima, Volume Three 


The nun goblin managed to convince the yamabushi to leave the chigo 
with her. He said, “If you should lose this chigo, I will have no choice 
but to kill you, mother," and then all the goblins took off one by one. 
Once they were gone, the nun goblin let Himegimi out of the closet and 
showed the chigo to her. His mind was still nebulous, but, when the nun 
gave him some potion she had prepared, he regained consciousness. 
When the chigo at last saw his beloved, he was not certain whether he 
was dreaming or not. They were both speechless, and all they could do 
was cradle their faces in each other's sleeve and sob. He tried to lay the 
pieces of his memories together as if he had been out of his mind forever, 
and told Himegimi about the dreamy state of mind that he had just es- 
caped. She also told him about her own story. Their sleeves were not 
large enough to soak up all the tears. The nun listened carefully to their 
stories and said, “I wish to change my appearance and enter the Bud- 
dha's Way. Therefore, I have been reciting the Lotus Sutra day and 
night. I shall give up my life so that you can return to the capital. If you 
learn that my children have taken my life, please have people conduct a 
service to pray for my salvation and have them chant the Victor's 
Dharant’’ and the Oleaster Mantra.""* The chigo and the young lady 
were overjoyed. The nun asked the couple where she should take them, 
so the chigo said, “To my wet nurse's place in Uji.” She held each of 
them under an arm and told them to close their eyes. She flew across the 
sky, and before long, the nun brought them to the house in Uji, dropped 
them on the veranda, and disappeared at lightning speed. 

The wet nurse, ever since the disappearance of her young master, had 
found the prospect of remaining in the transient world ever so painful.” 
With no one now to hold her back, she shaved her head and wandered 
everywhere, letting her feet guide the way. Night and day, she prayed 
earnestly to Buddha, “Please do not obstruct my way to the Sixth 
Realm.*? Also, please let me know my master's whereabouts just once 
and let me see him in this world. If he happens to have passed away al- 
ready, then, may you take my worthless life away, and allow us to be re- 
born in the Pure Land together and exchange our vows." As this evening 
was no exception, she sat up in front of the statue of Buddha for her 
nightly routine and tearfully chanted, “May the spirit of the deceased at- 
tain enlightenment." It was then that she heard a knock on the side door. 
Had it been summer she would have assumed it was a marsh hen in the 
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wild, but since that was not the case, she decided it must have been just 
the wind making noise. Yet, the knocking sound continued, so then she 
thought, “How is it that I didn't hear the main gates being opened, and 
yet I am hearing someone standing outside my side door? How strange!" 
When she opened the door, standing there was none other than the chigo 
for whom she had been lamenting every minute of her life. For some rea- 
son, he was standing next to a beautiful lady-in-waiting whom she had 
never seen before, so she thought, “It must be a fox of some sort that has 
changed its appearance and come to see my reaction."*' Regardless, she 
was so ecstatic to see the face of one for whom she had longed and 
dreamed about for so long, that she quickly invited the two inside. When 
the chigo gave the wet nurse a detailed account of the escapade, she was 
certain that this was truly the work of the buddhas and felt a tremendous 
amount of gratitude. Overwhelmed by the bliss of the moment, they 
could do naught but cry happy tears. 

In the meantime, at the minister's mansion, people merely assumed 
their young mistress was sleeping late that day. When they at last real- 
ized that Himegimi was nowhere to be found, they naturally panicked 
and searched every inch of the premises for her. Still unable to find their 
young mistress, they knew they should no longer keep the matter a se- 
cret, and notified the minister of the awful news. He thought it was a bad 
dream, and searched for his daughter even in the most improbable places, 
only to find no trace of her. It was impossible for him to believe what 
was happening, and so he sat staring stuporously up at the sky. As for 
Himegimi's mother, all she could do was lie upon her bed as if she were 
dead. Needless to say, it was heartbreaking for anyone to see her this 
way. Nobody at the minister's mansion could maintain their composure. 
Diviners were summoned to augur the daughter's whereabouts, and each 
-of them came to a different conclusion. There is not an easy way to de- 
scribe the chaos in the mansion. If Himegimi's disappearance came to be 
known to the emperor and the crown prince, it would be a great disgrace, 
so the minister released a statement that his daughter's illness had be- 
come life-threatening. After that, envoys from many different places be- 
gan to pour in. The emperor sent them a messenger, and the crown prince 
also frequently inquired after her condition, which, needless to say, mor- 
tified the minister. Terrified of becoming the subject of scandal, the min- 
ister, along with his wife, could not help but agonize about their future, 
not knowing whether they were in a nightmare or not. When he saw an 
open side-door, he wondered if perhaps his daughter had also been ab- 
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ducted at the hands of the goblins, just like that chigo from Mount Hiei. 
In order to appease their heartache, they started offering prayers to dei- 
ties, and people were impressed by the sight of all the sacred horses the 
family offered to the many different shrines.*? 

When the minister secretly explained to the abbot of Mount Hiei ex- 
actly what had happened and begged him to pray for his daughter's safe 
return, the abbot thought, “I lost my chigo right from under my nose, so 
this must be the same case." He offered prayers, and the minister found 
this very reassuring. 

Truly indeed, just as the nun goblin told the chigo and Himegimi, a 
murder of crows was seen swarming and soaring in the sky of Uji. The 
chigo looked over at what a crow had dropped onto the courtyard, and it 
turned out to be the feathery arm of the nun. He thought to himself, “The 
nun goblin did lose her life," and he was deeply saddened. It is said that 
the chigo dedicated a beautiful memorial service to the nun goblin, just 
as he had promised. 

Now the time had come, and Himegimi's labor began. Because her 
suffering was great, the chigo and the wet nurse wondered what to do, 
and they offered the usual prayers to the buddhas. However, seeing that 
the prayers were not alleviating her condition, they secretly prepared doll 
surrogates.5? After Himegimi bore the pain a bit more, a baby was born 
with a cry of the crane.** Jijü, the daughter of the wet nurse, picked the 
baby up, and announced a gorgeous baby boy. She was wonderfully con- 
tent with the result of her complete devotion in delivering Himegimi's 
baby. The chigo wondered in whose time the seed had been sowed, and 
celebrated his future as a pine tree growing on a rock, with a wish for 
eight thousand years of prosperity.*° 

How shameful she must have felt! Himegimi wondered, “What if my 
father found out?" and remembered how impatiently he had been waiting 
for the wedding. Needless to say, seeing such an abbreviated birth cere- 
mony with few attendants for her son, she felt deeply embarrassed, con- 
sidering the promising life she had once been destined to have. As time 
went by, Himegimi repeatedly dreamt the same dream about her la- 
menting father, and it is agonizing enough just to imagine what must 
have been going through her mind. Understandably, Himegimi was in 
tears all the time, saying her good fortune would soon decline due to the 
sin of distressing her parents so greatly. 

When the wet nurse told the abbot of Mount Hiei about the return of 
the chigo, he rushed down to see him. While the two cried, laughed, and 
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shared their old memories with each other, the abbot said to himself, 
*My holy power was not ineffective after all," and attributed the outcome 
to his own impressive strengths. The chigo explained to his master, “A 
young lady was also brought to the nun goblin's dwelling where I was 
staying, but because she wouldn't tell me who she was, I have no clue as 
to where to take her or what I need to do. I am very concerned." The 
abbot was so excited, knowing this must be the missing daughter of the 
minister, so he hurried back to the mansion and reported about this. At 
the moment the minister heard the news, his heart rushed and was filled 
with excitement. *Even though none of us has met this lady in person, 
since the story matches up, she may well be my daughter. Send some 
people over and show that lady to us," said the minister. As for the 
mother of Himegimi, her depression had been so great that she had not 
been able see her surroundings. All she wanted was to become a nun. 
The minister requested leave from his official services to attend to his 
wife's taking of the tonsure, but the emperor refused. So, she spent days 
and nights in great distress. And then this happy news came in. She was 
ecstatic thinking that the lady might actually be her daughter, and she 
sent Saisho, Himegimi's former wet nurse, to see her. 

Because the people from the minister's mansion could have recognized 
the chigo as the former lady-in-waiting had he remained in his chigo at- 
tire, he changed into an ordinary man's outfit and stayed behind the 
screens. When Saisho was finally reunited with her young mistress, she 
thought she was dreaming, although her tears knew that she was not, so 
she wept without saying a word. Himegimi was also speechless, and 
sobbed until her sleeves were soaked with her tears. This is when the 
chigo began to tell Saisho about the time the two spent at the nun gob- 
lin's hermitage. Then he went on, “Days passed by without my knowing 
who she was, and the two of us spent even more days together. Then my 
master the abbot contacted her father." Being a man of elegance, he went 
on to tell Saisho about his future plans in an exquisite manner, adding 
that his commitment to Himegimi would never change. Saisho, for her 
part, thought, “This was meant to happen," and promised that she would 
do anything to support their love, and prepared to hurry back to the capi- 
tal. 

As Saishó's carriage was being pulled back to the mansion,? Hime- 
gimi felt extremely anxious, wondering what would happen if Saisho 
said something that might complicate the situation. Thus everyone who 
remained behind was in greater turmoil than usual. Saisho rushed to the 
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mansion and reported the wonderful news to her master and mistress, 
sparing no detail. Needless to say, they were overjoyed, and Saisho asked 
what she needed to do next. She then described vividly how Himegimi 
ended up in the same place where the chigo, who had been abducted in 
Mount Hiei, was staying. The minister said, ^My duty is to immediately 
send someone to escort my daughter back here," and, after a while, Sai- 
sho and Chünagon returned to the wet nurse's home. Although Himegimi 
was glad to be returning home, she also felt uneasy and sad to leave Uji, 
where she had grown accustomed to living. Her heart ached knowing she 
had to leave behind the kindhearted, caring wet nurse. However, she re- 
mained silent hoping to slip from the house without notice. 

Back at the mansion, hef parents, who had been awaiting this moment 
forever, and Himegimi cried together as if going back to the time they 
had first separated, and of course, they could not speak any words. In Uji, 
on the other hand, the chigo was anxiously awaiting the escort from the 
capital. Despite Saisho and Chünagon's promise to immediately send 
people to Uji, he felt as though thousands of years had already passed. 
After twelve days or so, the escorting party came, all dressed magnifi- 
cently, even including the oxherds. To attend upon Himegimi's young 
son, the nephew of the minister, an officer of the imperial guard of the 
left, appeared in gorgeous attire. Other than him, there were three fifth- 
ranked aristocrats, five warriors, various servants, and so on. Even 
though the minister told them not to be overly pompous, more and more 
people expressed their wish to go along. Albeit their requests were 
refused, they were still delighted to be able witness such a brilliant pro- 
cession, and they knew that even the wedding party that that certain 
famous minister of military affairs had sent for Naka no kimi would not 
have been as magnificent as this one.” 

Back in Uji, the chigo came out dressed as a man. While he was watch- 
ing a waterwheel spinning, he composed: 


BOSPISICO LC OLADL ZEINLS KZOD A 


omoiki ya O spinning waterwheel 
uki ni megurishi floating in this transience; 
mizukuruma How could I have known 
ureshiki yo ni mo that I would meet you 
awan mono ka wa in this gracious world? 


The group of escorts arrived at the minister’s mansion, and in no time, 
the minister met the chigo and his grandson, along with the former lesser 
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general of the fourth-rank, now the head chamberlain and lieutenant gen- 
eral. Because the chigo was a man of superb heart, and his elegance was 
also outstanding, the people felt as if they were standing beside a blos- 
soming cherry or beneath a maple in full color. The chigo told the par- 
ents his origin was none other than the descendants of the northern Fuji- 
wara family, but after his parents had passed away, the wet nurse had 
raised him by herself, and then the abbot of Mount Hiei had become his 
guardian and had always stood by him like a shadow. Now that such a 
miraculous destiny from the couple's previous lives was revealed, the 
minister realized that such karma was rare indeed. Because Himegimi 
had been deemed dead by the emperor and the crown prince, he let the 
imperial court believe this lady was a daughter of his by his concubine. 
The gorgeous young couple moved into the minister's mansion, and their 
great reputation spread from court aristocrats to commoners. 

Later in life, the couple was blessed with another dazzlingly beautiful 
son and also a daughter, who entered the court as the junior consort. The 
former lesser general was soon promoted to major general, which was an 
auspicious sign of his former life. Also, in memory of the nun goblin, the 
family copied the Great Five Mahayana Sutras, and built a stupa, in 
which they placed statues of Amida, Kannon, and Seishi bosatsu, and 
gave her a solemn service.?? After this, the chigo had a dream of the nun 
goblin riding a purple cloud and being reborn in the Inner Sanctum of the 
Fourth Heavenly Realm.?? The minister granted the chigo’s wet nurse a 
residence in the vicinity of his mansion, which was a wonderfully noble 
act. Furthermore, her daughter, Jijü, became a lady-in-waiting for the 
emperor's junior consort at a mansion on Third Avenue. Needless to say, 
everyone in the family flourished and led auspicious lives. 

Those who see and hear this tale must be sure to keep it a secret. 
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NOTES 


NKBZ = Shinpen Nihon koten bungaku zenshii Si H AHL Fe 
SNKS = Shincho Nihon koten shüsei Srl HA da HER 


. Iwanami Bukkyo jiten AWLA. (2nd ed., Iwanami Shoten, 2002; s.v. 


“chigo”). The etymology of the term is FLF (chigo *milk-child"). Although 
the term can simply denote “infants/children,” in the Buddhist context, 
chigo refers to androgynized pageboys, often written ff£ (“young boy") or 
simply as Jd (“boy”), indicating the male gender (& is used for “girls”; Dai 
kanwa jiten KMFE, Taishükan Shoten, 1955—1960). To read more 
about the lives of historical/nonfictional chigo, see Tsuchiya Megumi's LA 
A Chusei jiin no shakai to geino KUFOKA & He (Tokyo: Yoshikawa 
Kobunkan, 2001) and Matsuoka Shinpei's TARDE “Chigo to shite no 
Zeami” R & LUTON in his Utage no shintai: Basara kara Zeami e 
ED ERE: 22591 (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 2004), 145-156. 
Also, a copy of a kanbun text that stipulates forty-nine rules imposed on 
chigo, Uki 4iad, by Cloistered Prince Shukaku FIRE (1150—1202), 
can be found in Shinko gunsho ruij MBERE KANE, vol. 19 (Tokyo: Naigai 
Shoseki, 1928—1938, 1938—1940), 321—332. 


. Also known as Chigo ima as well as Chigo imamairi no séshi. Author un- 


known. Terminus post quem is early 14th century, because a poem included 
in Shoku senzai wakashü fi TRAKE (1320) is alluded to in the story. 


. For discussions of male-male love in pre-modern and early modern Japan, 


see, for example, Gary P. Leupp, Male Colors: The Construction of Homo- 
sexuality in Tokugawa Japan (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1995) and Gregory M. Pflugfelder, Cartographies of Desire: Male-Male 
Sexuality in Japanese Discourse 1600—1950 (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1999). In Japanese, Iwata Jun'ichi's —@Hi%£— Honcho nan- 
shoku ko AWB (Toba City: Iwata Sadao, 1973), Shibayama Hajime’s 
ZE|IjEE three-volume work Edo nanshoku ko 1L F3 93 £&7 (Tokyo: Hihyosha, 
1992-1993), and Tan'o Yasunori F1 St, Nanshoku no keshiki: Iwaneba 
koso are BEDRE: VIZIR 5 € HU (Tokyo: Shinchosha, 2008), among 
others, are available. 


. Examples include Goshii wakashü fasi MISSE (1086, no. 733) and Shika 


wakashü ITEM HK (1127, nos. 259 and 260). Among private collections, 
see, for example, the “Love” volume of Shoku mon'yo wakashü TE] S& US 
4& (1305). 


. Kon Tóoko, *Chigo," in Kon Toko daihyosaku senshi SHIN RI EHE, 


vol. 5 (Tokyo: Yomiuri Shinbunsha, 1973), 107—142. Kon, a former New 
Sensationalist School writer in the 1920s, took holy vows in 1930, and be- 
came the abbot of the Tendai temple Chüsonji in Hiraizumi. In the preface 
of “Chigo,” he states that the description of the ritual in this work is based 
on a copy of Ko chigo shogyo hiden, a part of the Tendai School's private 
library. This esoteric manual is listed in the second volume of Showa gen- 
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zon Tendai shoseki sogo mokuroku WMRER A Bra Hik (Complete 
catalogue of texts of the Tendai School existing in the present Showa era) as 
“one volume; by Eshin 34» [Genshin W3; 945—1017]; one-shaku six-sun 
in length; copied by Enkei Fi of Mount Haguro, Aizu, of Mutsu Province 
in Daiei 4 [1524]; owned by Tenkai K¥ of Mount Hiei” (109). Kon also 
denies that this manual was written by Eshin (108). 


6. Kon, 124—126. 
7. Ibid., 130. 
8. Chüsei ocho monogatari, otogi zoshi jiten PEE ØRE HM EL (To- 


12. 


13. 


14. 


I5. 
16. 


kyo: Bensei Shuppan, 2002), 623—633. 


. Ichiko Teiji, Chüsei chosetsu no kenkyu (Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku Shuppan- 


kai, 1955). 


. Ibid., 130—131. 
. Margaret H. Childs, “Chigo monogatari: Love Stories or Buddhist Ser- 


mons?" Monumenta Nipponica 35, no. 2 (1980):127—151. 


Hamanaka Osamu, in Ofogi zoshi jiten & (iif 48, ed. by Tokuda Kazuo 
(Tokyo, Tokyodo Shuppan, 2002; s. v. “chigo mono"), 81. 


A fledging monk from Mount Hiei goes on a pilgrimage and sends his mas- 
ter a letter from the Mino prefecture. In the letter, the monk confesses to his 
master that he had fallen in love with a chigo at Horinji the previous year. 
However, the letter continues, when the chigo asked him the meaning of 
Izumi Shikibu's famous waka poem that she allegedly composed for the 
holy man Shokü, “Kuraki yori/kuraki michi nizo/irinu beki/ haruka ni te- 
rase/ yama no ha no tsuki (Out of the darkness into a dark path, I must en- 
ter: Shine on me from afar, Moon on the mountain's rim!)," the monk was 
not able to answer. The chigo then said, “Your understanding of the Way of 
Buddha is not adequate. You have yet to earn the right to be intimate with 
me" and disappeared. The monk realized that the chigo was a manifestation 
of a deity and wept tears of bliss. 


An aged monk of Hasedera in Yamato Province laments the lack of dis- 
ciples who would pray for his salvation after his death. After praying to 
Hasedera Kannon for three years and three months, the old monk meets a 
beautiful runaway chigo, who was in need of a new master. However, their 
joyful life 1s disrupted by the cAigo's sudden illness. On his death bed, the 
chigo asks his master not to cremate his body but instead open the casket 
thirty-five days after his death. On the thirty-fifth day, during the solemn 
memorial service for the chigo, Bodhisattva Kannon appears and tells the 
monk that the chigo was one of his thirty-three avatars and promises the 
monk's future salvation in the Western Paradise. 


Hamanaka (2002), 81. 


Chigo monogatari sakuhin-gun no kijunteki na kessaku WE WY TENE i E O d 
HEN ee (ibid., 81). “Autumn Night" also is the first chigo monogatari 
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that became available to English language readers, translated by Childs 
(1980). She also translated “The Tale of Genmu" (1991, 1996b) and “The 
Story of Kannon's Manifestation as a Chigo" (19962). 


On the historical rivalry and conflict between the two temples, which in fact 
led to the destruction of Miidera by fire, see Mikael S. Adolphson, The 
Gates of Power: Monks, Courtiers, and Warriors in Premodern Japan (Ho- 
nolulu, University of Hawai‘i Press, 2000), 138—141. 


Paul S. Atkins, “Chigo in the Medieval Japanese Imagination," Journal of 
Asian Studies, 67, no. 3 (2008):952. The ten works he surveyed are Aki no 
yo no nagamonogatari, Genmu monogatari, Ashibiki, Hanamitsu, Matsuho 
no ura monogatari WINE E (The tale of Matsuho Bay), Toribeyama 
monogatari, Saga monogatari IRRA (The tale of Saga), Ben no soshi, 
Chigo Kannon engi, and Chigo imamairi. 


Ibid., 964. Atkins draws an analogy between the chigo of three Buddhist 
acolyte tales (i.e., Aki no yo no nagamonogatari, Ashibiki, and Genmu mo- 
nogatari), a legendary immortal boy known as Kiku jido 4jZ&& (chrysan- 
themum boy) or Makura jido Æ (pillow boy), and the Tang imperial 
consort Yang Guifei £2 tit. 


In this tale, no characters have given names. Most are identified by their oc- 
cupational titles and the like (e.g. “the chigo” and “the wet nurse"). Three of 
the women are addressed by nicknames that originate from court titles: 
Saisho 5ÉfH, Chünagon PH, and Jijü FRE. As for the daughter of the 
minister, the author refers to her as himegimi, which is also a venerable and 
affectionate way to address a young noble lady, somewhat like a nickname. 
For this reason, I will refer to our heroine as “Himegimi.” 


A man of humble birth becomes a salt vendor. Since his salt sells extremely 
well, he soon makes a fortune, and then becomes blessed with two beautiful 
daughters. In the end, the older sister marries a lieutenant general of the im- 
perial guard, and the younger sister marries the emperor, after which their 
father serves the emperor as a major counselor, and lives a long happy life. 
Translated by James T. Araki, Monumenta Nipponica 38, no. 3 (1983):221— 
249. 


A childless couple prays for a child and is conferred an extraordinarily 
small boy. The boy, named Issun boshi (“one-inch monk"), seeks his for- 
tune in the capital and vanquishes ogres on an island. Thanks to a miracu- 
lous mallet that the ogres have left behind, he becomes a tall man and mar- 
ries the daughter of an aristocrat. Florence Sakade, trans., Little One-Inch 
and Other Japanese Children's Stories (Rutland: Tuttle Publishing, 1958). 


A young vagrant, Taro, meets a stunning young lady and tenaciously begs 
her to marry him. When Taro takes a bath and puts on formal attire, he turns 
out to be a handsome gentleman of superb wit and talent in poetry. In the 
end, his royal pedigree as a grandson of a former emperor is revealed, and 
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he marries the noble lady. Translated by Virginia Skord, Monumenta Nip- 
ponica 44, no. 2 (1989):186—198. 


“Torikaebaya monogatari to kodai bungaku: Chigo ima to no kankei" ' & 9 
DNISP Mis) CRA: b COWELL ORM, Heian bungaku kenkyü 3 
(1950):19—24. The plot summary of The Changelings is as follows: A su- 
pernumerary major counselor has one son (Wakagimi £i) and one daugh- 
ter (Himegimi) by different mothers. Due to a sin he committed in his pre- 
vious life, he fell under the curse of a goblin. As a result, Wakagimi turns 
out unusually shy and timid, while Himegimi is extraordinarily outgoing. 
When people start to confuse their sexes, the father is too discomfited to 
correct the misunderstandings. Eventually, the curse 1s broken, and the sib- 
lings decide to switch their identities. Wakagimi becomes the Minister of 
the Left, and Himegimi becomes the principal consort of the emperor. 
Translated by Rosette F. Willig as The Changelings: A Classical Japanese 
Court Tale (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1983). 


Tale no. 511. SNKS, vol. 76, 233—237. 


“Just then, Prince Yamato Takeru let down his hair and dressed himself as a 
girl, and surreptitiously awaited the chance to sneak into Kawakami Take- 
ru's banquet . . . Having admired this girl's appearance, Kawakami took her 
hand and told her to join him." SNKS, vol. 2, 366—367. 


"Although his [Emperor Nijo's] royal face was by nature beautiful without 
any dark under-eye marks, now that he was dressed in a gorgeous robe, he 
appeared to be a dazzling lady-in-waiting. Hence they let [the emperor's 
cart] out with no disturbance." SNKS, vol. 41, 442. 


Amayo no shinasadame WOME from the “Broom Tree" chapter, in 
which Genji and his friends gather and discuss the ideal type of women. In 
the midst of the intense discussion, the men stare at Genji, realizing no 
woman could be as appealing as he: “Over soft, layered white gowns he had 
on only a dress cloak, unlaced at the neck, and, lying there in the lamplight, 
against a pillar, he looked so beautiful that one could have wished him a 
woman." Royall Tyler, trans., The Tale of Genji (London: Penguin Books, 
2001), 24. 


Heike monogatari FRYE, NKBZ, vol. 30, 248—249. Helen Craig McCul- 


lough's translation, The Tale of the Heike (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1988), is available. 


Gikeiki &fEdi, SNKS, vol. 62, 53. Helen Craig McCullough's translation, 
Yoshitsune: A Fifteenth Century Japanese Chronicle (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1966), is available. 


Pflugfelder (1999), 88. 


A government official has a beautiful son, Hanamitsu. While stationed in 
the capital, he impregnates a woman, and Tsukimitsu is born. Back home, 
his wife raises both boys with much love and care, and they both become 
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chigo. After the death of his first wife, the man marries the mother of Tsuki- 
mitsu, who torments her stepson with coldness and makes him believe no 
one loves him. In despair, Hanamitsu elaborates a plan to kill himself: First, 
he hounds his two friends into agreeing to murder Tsukimitsu. Then, right 
before this plan is executed, Hanamitsu switches places with his brother, the 
prospective victim. This tragedy drives Tsukimitsu, the two friends, and the 
father towards the Way of Buddha. 


Yokoyama Shigeru and Matsumoto Ryüshin, eds., Muromachi jidai mono- 
gatari taisei, vol. 9 (Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten, 1981), 248—269. The com- 
monly employed romanization Nara(-)ehon is inaccurate, because the word 
means “books illustrated with Narae (a painting style popular among artists 
employed by Nara temples)," rather than "picture books of Nara." The 
alternative pronunciation, Narae-bon, is preferable, for it clearly indicates 
the morpheme boundary. 


Ichiko Teiji, ed., Mikan chüsei shosetsu AFI FIRB, vol. 3, Koten bunko 
no. 12 (Tokyo: Koten Bunko), 64—101. 


Waka database URL: http://www.nichibun.ac.jp/graphicversion/dbase/waka 
_e.html (accessed August 26, 2009). 


The narrator refers to the chigo’s former wet nurse simply as menoto #LEf. 


Based upon the context, the abbot remains on Mount Hiei, but has his disci- 
ples conduct the ritual. 


This fragment (kokoro-yukashiki tenarai wa koishi to nomi zo (b Z» LE T 
ER oO0lX-OLto^t)isa part of the poem Awanu yo no/kokoro- 
yukashi no/ tenerai wal koishi to nomi zol fude wa kakaruru 3X&VX 44 OD LT 
2^ LO-FHOIISUSOA2€:EIX2»2»5 (When I scribble words for pas- 
time on the night I do not see you, my brush is caught upon the words J miss 
you over and over again); Fuboku wakasho KAMBI, no. 17125, by 
Toren 38. In this poem, kokoro-yukashi 412» UL is a noun that means 
“pastime,” but the text may have confused this word with its homophone, 
the shiku-adjective kokoro-yukashi UU, which means “elegant; refined; 
modest; reserved." 


This fragment (iwanu ni shigeki midare-ashi no ikanaru fushi ni Bis vate L 
ITEARNHLO, OPAALI) is a part of the poem Kaku to dani/ 
iwanu ni shigeki/ midare-ashi no/ikanaru fushi ni/shirase somemashi 2^ < 
ERIC Sls MICK X ALND DES MICA6¢ DL (Thus I do not 
tell you how I feel, so my heart is often unhinged like thickly scattered 
reeds; In what occasion should I have begun to let you know?); Shin 
chokusen wakashü SUSEERISKI&, no. 658, by Taikenmon’in Horikawa f'E 
PIJE. 

Allusion to Shinoburedo/iro ni ideni keri/waga koi wa/ mono ya omou to/ 
hito no tou made BBL talc CIT 0 39 5325 b 09. 6 No). x 
T (I yearn in secret but the truth of my passion must show in my face; so 
much so that someone asks if there's something on my mind); Shui waka- 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


5]. 


22. 
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shi WME, no. 622, by Taira no Kanemori *43¢%. Translated by 
Steven D. Carter, Traditional Japanese Poetry: An Anthology (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1991), 218. 


Allusion to Shita-moe no/omoi no keburi/sue tsui ni/ukina nagara ya/sora 
ni tatsu namu F6 2,01RO ORE $05» € 4733 ocv 
wish the end of the smoke from my secretively burning heart would finally 
reach the sky, as an undesirable rumor for us); Shoku senzai wakashü i T- 
WAME, no. 1108, by Fujiwara no Tamesada Hee) AE. 


MJMT's punctuation, 5DA KO, HA UT, is incorrect. It should be 50 
FLOAN X0 SAL C(O RU T) instead (p. 251). MCS's text reads: 
BDKED HALT (p.68). 


In both texts, this long sentence reads: BOA TIFT ORNTH 653 ID 
CLVI Z, COBTIKOTHI Se, ODENSIKdDKEII: 
(MCS p. 69; MJMT p. 251), but the repetition of the same subject within a 
single sentence seems rather awkward. Instead, this may be case of a mis- 
copying of me-no-warawa KO & (a girl servant). 


Jako Bii. 


Allusion to Yoso ni nomi/mite ya yaminan! Kazuraki ya/Takama no yama 
no/mine no shirakumo X. € CO Vi TP > AFADI D lPk POLND 
AVOA (In Kazuraki, am I to gaze you only at a distance, the white 
clouds crowning Mount Takama?); Shinkokinshü 94 f&, no. 990, un- 
known. 


fet, sometimes translated as “Japanese lute.” 


Both versions use the Chinese character $: DIZ AKT, O8 0l sR(33 Z 
tL). SSKTKOMNIE. This is probably a mistake for the homophone 4 
75 (Himegimi's koto), because three lines earlier, the chigo uses the prefix 
fl with regard to the biwa, which is a parallel structure. Also, immediately 
after listening to Himegimi's “koto,” the chigo composes a poem about “the 
sound of koto (the musical instrument)". 


PK JESS; part of the repertoire of gagaku HEA music. 


i= ai]; the sixth mode based upon the B natural of ancient gagaku, which is 
a mode for winter. 


He is surprised to hear a young woman playing the biwa so skillfully be- 
cause it is predominately a men’s instrument, although Lady Akashi in The 
Tale of Genji was known to be a great biwa player. 


Allusion to Aki fuku wa/ikanaru iro no/kaze nareba/mi ni shimu bakari/ 
aware naruran KK (kV De S OAUTH le LEED 0 HlENEBAS 
A (What would be the color of autumn winds that is making my heart so 
plaintive, as if the winds were penetrating my body?); Shika waka shu i1 
ALEK EE, no. 109, Izumi Shikibu RAHE. 


iS ESL, the ancient name of the Yangtze River $2 1L. 
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lf & OL; an utamakura located in the city of Kokubu E2, Kagoshima 
Prefecture. 


Allusion to Wasurezu yo/ mata wasurezu yo/kawaraya no shitataku keburi/ | 
shita musebitsutsu BAT k $ RENT EMBO PRS WSO PERO 
(I have not forgotten—I will say it again—I have not forgotten; like the 
smoke of a roof-tile kiln burnt from the bottom, my heart is smoldering as I 
sob in secret); Goshüi wakashi ta AKER, no. 707, by Fujiwara no Sa- 
nekata EH. 


28 0) /\ i; an utamakura located in Shimotsuke Province. 


Allusion to Mono o koso/iwane no matsu mo/omourashi/chiyo furu sue 
mo/katabuki ni keri 5 0 * C € vxiaot 533 DJD LTRS RKO DK 
SZILI 9 (Even the silent pine planted on the rock must be pondering 
something; its thousand-year-old branches have drooped); Komachishiü ->M 
Œ no. 50. 


Wakagimi 4 Zi. The messenger from the mountain uses honorifics for the 
chigo: ll; 0302^ € 401330: 8 Ò Aik; owasu is a honorific verb that means 
"to be." This illustrates how the chigo is revered at Enryakuji. 


Allusion to Naki na zo to/hito niwa tite/arinubeshi/kokoro no towaba/ 
ikaga kotaen ?x & 44 € E NAc AX 0C 0 ANLDO E IX x voz» T eA 
(I can tell others it is an unsound rumor, but when my heart asks me how 
should I answer?); Gosen wakashü HEMKE, no. 725, unknown. 


Suggesting goblins are watching the chigo. 


Allusion to Nikukarishi/ yamome karasu mo/ureshiki wa/ tada hitori nuru/ 
akatsuki no sora 820 L»$z»od 65^»1nLzI7ry—AS Wo? 
(What delights me is the restful lonesome sleep under the dawn sky, despite 
those widow crows I once loathed); Fuboku waka sho KAFIRI, no. 
12727, by Inpumon'in no Taifu Beg PAX. 


Allusion to Koisegawa/ukina o nagasu/minakami wa/sode ni tamaranu/ 
namida narikeri WJI 5 X 44e x» TK Els Mic KE 5 MIRE OW) (O 
Love ford river, your headwaters that spread the rumor is made of all my 


tears dripped from my sleeves); Shoku goshüi wakashü iE Ge aX MK, no. 
675, by Oe no Masakuni no musume KIKE Zr. 


Allusion to Ima wa tote/wasururu kusa no/tane o dani/hito no kokoro ni/ 
makasezu mogana ^X & TRS > RO 7:123 e Tz AC A ODE EAMETS bE 
(I hope I would never let you sow the seeds of forget-me-not in your heart 
while you say that now is the time to forget about me); Shin chokusen 
wakasha #r HAM AK EE, no. 879, and Tales of Ise, section 21, unknown. 


Allusion to Kari no naku/ mine no murakumo /fuki mayoi/akikaze samushi/ 
yügure no sora WO; l IEDCGÒ l b KÈ kUMKMELJÆNODZ Ò 
(Clusters of clouds are blown in all directions while they are crowning the 
peak where the wild geese are calling—the autumn gust is cold under the 
dusk sky); Mini shi £Z, no. 438, Fujiwara no Ietaka PER RKE. 
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II fA; ascetics who practice austerities in the mountains in order to attain 
holy or magical powers. 


Allusion to Kanashisa ni/soete mono no/kanashisa wa! wakare no uchi no/ 
wakare narikeri 2»7x LŠ C € ^C Y]0 2»? UL & Ik d3o2»1310 ) 5 0872 0 V 
Ü (Sorrow accompanied by sorrow is losing a loved one while still getting 
over the loss of another); Senzai wakashü, no. 561, by Shoben no Myobu /^ 
Pit. 

Allusion to Yogatari ni/hito ya tsutaen/taguinaku/uki mi o samenu/yume 
ni nashitemo WA 0 (C As A7: l O76 J & Ere ED MB lice LC S 
(People soon enough will be passing on our tale, though I let our dream 
sweep me on till I forget what misfortune now is mine); poem from Fuji- 
tsubo to Genj in the “Young Murasaki" chapter. Translated by Tyler 
(2001), 97. 


Allusion to: Nagekazu yo/ima wata onaji/ Natorigawa/seze no mumoregi/ 
kuchi hatenu tomo "res X 4X k ALAWI OXEUKT 5 RT MED (I 
shall not grieve; even if I decay like a tree buried with my reputation at the 
bottom of the Natori river); Shin kokin wakashü, no. 1999, by Fujiwara no 
Yoshitsune HKE RÝ. 


Allusion to Tanomu zoyo/hedatsuru naka wa/ukinagara/ukitemo sora ni/ 
kumoma araba to 7: t: € KOAP IRD » STH EPRD 
5lx«& (My estranged love affair is floating in the sky; I hope there are 
breaks between the clouds for the rumor to fade away); Enbun hyakushu fit 
XH EI, no. 2672, by Nijo Tameaki —4 4544. 


She 1s looking for a place to end her life. 
Keiro no yama PELI; Ch. Jilong shan. 


MJMT has inaccurate punctuation: 5003 € EU lik, $ 0 OWAI. The 
translation is based on MCS: 5003 SELI, 14S (ETAPA. 


Allusion to Nagekikoru/yamaji wa hito mo/shiranaku ni/waga kokoro 
nomi/tsune ni yuku ran IRI RZ ZIZA S Xll o 7x & (TRO AIC AT 
< i (No one else knows the mountain roads of sorrow where the wood- 
cutters cut down trees; my heart must be the only one who always visits 
there); Shiri wakashiüi, no. 970, by Fujiwara no Aritoki P$R BF. 


uio eod sx5z004-^J7:c57zL.Allusion to Musubi keru/asaki chi- 
giri no/hodo miete/ akade wakaruru/yamanoi no mizu t$ 3 UI} ZR 5x 
DDIZELEHATHDTHHS ZIUOFHOXK (Although the mountain well 
never ceases to spring, it is as shallow as your vow to me); Sengohyaku-ban 
utaawase REA SK G, no. 2486, by Minamoto no Tomochika ji E81. 


Allusion to Nochi no yo no/tanomi ni nashite/ koishi nan! ikite matsubeki/ 
chigiri narazu wa 0 5 01E& 07-0 ^4A-72 LU CHOLERA E CHOON SB 
ze 6 d l4 (Because the vow I have exchanged with you is not worth my life 
in this world, I would cling to it in the realm of the dead); Shin senzai 
wakashiü, no. 1219, by Fujiwara no Tameuji RRAK. 
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Allusion to Kaze soyogu/shino no ozasa no/kari no yo o/omou nezame ni/ 
tsuyu zo koboruru AZ X. ADUI OO 1H @ SEED LL ER € CIES 5 
(Upon the awakening of the whispering bamboo grass, I shed tears like the 
falling dewdrops, for the transience of this world); Shin kokin wakashü, no. 
1563, by Cloistered Prince Shukaku SP TIE. 


MJMT's punctuation is inaccurate: WO à» idv L 5 ya $ OZ C IX 
A. ESIAASHEEOTIL, HLMANL. The translation is based on 
MCS: HO àiXtvceLo5x50IC. HARA LSICAKZSHKEOTIZ, 
OLDO Us 

Sonsho darani ŽPS VE EJE. 

Shuyu no ju RR OD Wi. 

MJMT's punctuation is incorrect: ? & KOP b, WEIL < TAA, IR 
‘++, My translation is based on MCS's punctuation: ? & Ek o'rBo5uvctixu 
C. HR AGAIISEO =.. 


IADA; the sixth level of the afterlife world, or the heavenly realm (ten- 
kai KA). 


In the original, the wet nurse is referring to herself as ama (a nun). 
Jinme ffi S are horses that are dedicated to Shinto shrines. 


LOU TC fil zs CWP I OWDI T. Nademono #€¥ refers to dolls used 
for purification rituals and prayers. 


ODE 27$ 8 THAD. 


Allusion to Ta ga yo ni ka/tane wa makishi to/hito towaba/ikaga iwane 
no/matsu wa kotaen EDH z»7z talk X € UL E APE > voz» > BRO IS 
c 7c ^, (If one day they ask, in whose reign its seed was sown, how will it 
answer, the pine among the rooted rocks in this rugged land?). Edwin A. 
Cranston, trans., 4 Waka Anthology, vol. 2, Grasses of Remembrance, Part 
B (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1993), 873. In the “Oak Tree" chap- 
ter of The Tale of Genji, Genji composes this poem for the Third Princess, 
who has just given birth to her illegitimate child. 


MJMT's punctuation is incorrect: SULPIDODER AND, ža 
XKOZXwe22l8t5p7 4-7. The translation is based on MCS: vL» 
DODEDND EWN, CSZEVSWSS4IEL SO. 


Prince Niou and the second daughter of the Eighth Prince from the Tale of 
Genji, in the “Trefoil Knots” chapter. 


Allusion to Hayaki se ni/tatanu bakari zo/mizuguruma/ware mo ukiyo ni/ 
meguruto o shire (35^ € iz k > Bld) SKHpONd RAD SLR 
KI (Spinning waterwheel, know that I am also whirling in this fleeting 
world, though I am not standing in the torrent); Kin’y6 wakash 2AM, 
no. 561, Abbot Gyoson MIET. 


bal KBE Sk. Amitabha, #477 Sk. Avalokitesvara, and £ Sk. Mahasthama- 
prapta. 
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